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had once been held by Reformer and Catholic, Puritan and
Anglican alike. When a series of mechanical inventions opened
up new avenues for business enterprise, men were ready to
speed down them with never a glance backwards or a pause for
examination and criticism. It is to their achievements that we
owe what is now generally admitted to be the wonderful but
chequered inheritance of the Industrial Revolution. Among the
swiftest and strongest runners were those who were influenced
by Nonconformist teaching. Professor Ashley, in his Economic
Organization of England, made the suggestion that some of the
peculiar characteristics of nineteenth-century capitalism were due
to the fact that the magnates of the Industrial Revolution had
been, for the most part, men of a Nonconformist habit of mind.
This suggestion has been borne out by the detailed investigations
of later writers, such as A. P. Wads worth and T. S. Ashton.

The Nonconformist Churches put no barriers in the way of
such enterprise because it never occurred to them to do so.
Halevy, in his History of the English People, has suggested that
Wesleyanism condoned the activities of the pioneers of the
Industrial Revolution because eno Church can succeed without
coming to terms with the Devil'. But the significant fact is
rather that Wesley and his followers never realized that there
was a Devil here at all. The name of 'Methodists' is itself
revealing, for it shows that certain features which had long
been implicit in the doctrine and way of life of the Noncon-
formist sects had now become explicit. The virtues inculcated
by Methodist teaching attracted money and success as a'mag-
net attracts steel. Wesley was, indeed, conscious that this
worldly success of the godly held certain perils, but he regarded
the success itself as inevitable and could only suggest that
constant care and charity should be exercised.1

The development of the spiritual and intellectual founda-
tions of modern industrialism is seen most clearly in England,
but what had happened there took place also in other countries
which had felt strongly the influence of the Reformed doc-

1 For a discussion of this subject, see W. J. Warner, The Wesleyan Movement in
the Industrial Revolution, 1930.